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those colleges that might harbor the voices of reform. The curious mixture of religious
conservatives, anti-intellectual egalitarians, and proslavery racists each in their own
way slowed down the tempo of modernization in higher education.
Probably much more directly influential within the academic community itself,
however, was the voice of the classical humanist who had long been chafing under the
onslaughts of Enlightenment empiricism, practicality, and antireligious rationality.
Paramount among these voices was the famous Yale Faculty Report of 1828, written
by President Jeremiah Day and the noted classicist James L. Kingsley. Together they
framed an eloquent and persuasive document proclaiming that the purpose of the
college was a general liberal education, not the preparation of the specialist for a
vocation, a profession, or a practical career. Therefore the curriculum must remain
prescribed, so that all students would be assured of a balanced education. And, above
all, the preeminent core of the prescribed college curriculum must continue to be the
Greek and Latin classical studies without knowledge of which no man could be called
liberally educated. Not only did this appeal to the gentlemanly instincts of academic
prestige but also to the collegiate opinion molders who viewed the classics as the
proper handmaidens of Protestant theology.
At mid-century, however, the clamor of the modernizers became more insistent,
claiming that economic development, industrialization, and urbanization required
more and more highly trained manpower. In the 1840s Captain Alden Partridge,
erstwhile superintendent of West Point and founder of Norwich University, urged
Congress to grant land for establishing state schools of agriculture, science, engineer-
ing, and business. In the 1850s Professor Jonathan Turner of Illinois College urged
Congress to give public land to the states so they could set up "Industrial Universities
for the People" (1853) in which the working classes would have the same opportunity
to prepare for their livelihoods as did the higher professional classes. To this end the
industrial universities should train teachers of agriculture and mechanical arts for the
secondary schools. By 1860 at least three states (Michigan, Maryland, and Pennsyl
vania) had established state agricultural schools.
Meanwhile, reform efforts were continuing within some of the well-established
institutions. President Francis Wayland, after visiting many universities in Europe,
advocated that Brown University be transformed into a genuine university by offering
work in all the major branches of knowledge and by devising new courses to meet the
mechanical, agricultural, and industrial needs of the people. He argued that the older
colleges must adapt themselves to meet the needs of all classes of society or lose
essential patronage to the newer technical schools. Another mid-century proponent of
university building on the European model was Henry Tappan at the University of
Michigan. Taking inspiration from the German universities, Tappan argued that a
genuine university must be secular, supported by the state, offer courses in all the
subjects of human knowledge, ensure freedom of research and of study, adapt itself to
the needs of the state, and become the capstone of a complete state system of
education.
The time was not quite ripe, however, for such ideas. Wayland retired in dismay
and disgust at the small gains he was able to make in opening up Brown to the lower